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Browning : How to Know Him. By William Lyon Phelps. Indianapolis : 
The Bobs-Merrill Co. 

Professor Phelps appears here rather as a worshipper than as 
a critic. He would teach us how to know Browning by show- 
ing us how to praise him. But he is so enthusiastic in his wor- 
ship, so delightful and so clever in his praise, that this book has 
a very real usefulness. The author discusses the work and per- 
sonality of Browning under seven different heads, such as 
Dramatic Lyrics, Poems of Paradox, Browning's Optimism. 
He quotes several illustrative poems at length in each chapter. 
The volume is thus in a degree complete in itself. The tone 
is so pleasant and sympathetic, the style so vivacious and spark- 
ling, that the book will take its place as one of the most attrac- 
tive introductions to the study of Browning's poetry. G. T. 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. The Beginnings of the War. 
By Ellery C. Stowell, Assistant Professor of International Law, Columbia 
University. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 191 5. 

The European war, which is the most striking single phenom- 
enon in the past hundred years, is naturally the subject of a 
large and ever increasing literature, particularly in all that relates 
to diplomacy and the causes of the struggle. In the earlier 
stages of the conflict appeared numerous books and pamphlets, 
partisan and apologetic, based on inadequate knowledge and 
marred by prejudice and passion. The publication of a great 
body of source material by the contending powers, however, 
made it possible later on for those who were minded to study 
the subject dispassionately and with care to base their conclu- 
sions on firmer foundation. Accordingly there have appeared in 
English at least four works of merit and importance. Beck's 
Evidence in the Case is trenchant and powerful, but brief; Price's 
Diplomatic History of the War is largely a collection of docu- 
ments, but contains also contributions of first-rate importance 
by the author; Headlam's History of Twelve Days has exceed- 
ingly able presentation of the documents accompanied by admir- 
able analysis and decisive criticism : finally there is the present 
work, which is in many respects the completest and most useful 
of all. This volume deals with the causes of the war and the 
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diplomacy of the fortnight preceding it. It is part of a more 
ambitious undertaking, for the author plans to write a second 
volume relating to diplomacy during the war, and a third with 
respect to its conclusion. 

It must be said that the outstanding character of this book is 
the fullness with which it presents the documentary material. 
Not only is the last part, perhaps a third of the whole, given up 
exclusively to the reprinting of sources and extracts from other 
works, and the body of the text accompanied by very voluminous 
footnotes of like aspect, but the text itself is composed very 
largely of similar material, until at last the reader wonders 
whether there remains any part of the various "books" and 
"papers" which the author has not incorporated in extenso. It 
must be said at once that this is skilfully done, merely with 
repetition in various places for the sake of clearness; but on 
several occasions in reading the book I have thought that to a 
great extent the result is rather a digest of the sources than a 
work of individuality and character. Headlam also makes ex- 
tensive use of the government publications, which he quotes in 
long extracts inset and printed in different type, yet so strongly 
marked and so predominating is the accompanying text with the 
author's own comment, criticism, and judgment, that one feels 
always that the quotations are subordinate to the text. In Sto- 
well, however, the method is rather to make a complete presen- 
tation of all that the sources have to say about any matter, 
arraying all that has to do with either side, together with 
variants and contradictory statements, so that the reader must 
in many instances rather rely upon his own decision than depend 
upon that of the author. 

There is no doubt that disadvantages arise from this method 
in that the author must perforce remain in the background, 
giving less of bis guidance and experience than the reader some- 
times desires ; but on the other hand it results that the author 
has provided the largest and best arranged collection of material 
from the primary sources so far printed, and in a subject obscure 
and highly controversial this is much to be grateful for. If he 
does not throughout present a book of his own, he does un- 
doubtedly furnish a veritable library of literature on the causes 
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of the war. The sources quoted and the annotations are wonder- 
fully complete, while special praise must be awarded to the con- 
cluding section, "Documents and Evidence," which contains 
treaties, state papers, and parliamentary debates relating to 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Austria, and Serbia, England, France, 
Germany, and Russia, and even, for parallel illustration, the 
United States and Spain, comments of journalists, observations 
of pamphleteers, old and new, law cases, and finally that mourn- 
ful narrative of Thucydides about the Athenians and the Melians, 
which in olden times described the destruction of the weak by 
those strong enough to accomplish it. 

I have dwelt at length upon the author's tendency to make of 
his volume a source-book, both because it seems to me that this 
is the predominating character of his work, and because he has 
collected such an admirable body of source materials; but it 
would be most unjust to indicate that this is entirely its char- 
acter. Not only are the quotations in most instances accom- 
panied by criticism and interpretation, though oftentimes briefer 
than one would wish, but there are excellent chapters at the 
beginning and at the end of the volume in which the author 
shows himself master of the subject, and presents his own opin- 
ions with clearness, decision, and force. The discussions and 
the criticisms which have to do with international law are 
especially good. Nowhere have I seen a better exposition of 
the history of Europe preceding and leading up to the catas- 
trophe ; while the conclusions and the supplementary questions 
with the appended categorical answers are useful and admirable 
at the same time. 

Among the more striking contributions of the author are the 
following: That it was Austria's deliberate intention to have her 
will with Serbia, or else war; that Austria is directly responsible 
for the conflict; that the principal blame must be affixed to 
Germany, a more highly civilized state, which supported Austria 
and dealt brusquely with Russia ; that this was because Germany 
had unsatisfied territorial ambitions, and also a different ethical 
and mental outlook ; that as regards international law and inter- 
nationalism in general Germany was less highly developed than 
England, France, and others; that Russia is to blame for pre- 
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cipitate mobilization, which was undertaken, nevertheless, under 
great provocation ; that France gave loyal support to her ally, 
but worked for peace which she earnestly desired ; that Italy, 
having much to lose either way in a great war, strove hard for 
peace; that England was zealous and sincere in striving to avoid 
a war; and that Sir Edward Grey did everything that an able 
and honorable statesman could do to achieve this end. 

Throughout, the author is cautious in reasoning, moderate in 
statement, considerate of the opinions of others, and skilful in 
holding to documentary evidence and avoiding prejudice and 
opinion. The style is clear and readable, though without dis- 
tinction ; but there is always the absorbing interest of the story 
itself, and the dramatic quality of much of the material which 
he uses. If I have animadverted upon what seems to me rela- 
tively a defect in the construction, I wish on the other hand to 
conclude by saying that in my opinion this work is probably the 
most useful on the subject ; that it will be used with profit by 
all readers, and with pleasure by most; and that it is indispens- 
able in any collection of writings about the war. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

American Diplomacy. By Carl Russell Fish. New York : Henry Holt 
& Company. £2.75. 

In an effort to formulate a foreign policy we are beset by 
interpretations of our present programme and by propaganda for 
our future course. It is comparatively of recent date that there 
has appeared some discussion of the content as well as of the 
meaning of our past action, and this consideration of content has 
usually shaded into opinion the moment an attempt has been 
made to give it more than episodic existence. We lack any 
considerable knowledge of our past action as a member of a 
group of international states. By this I do not mean that among 
publicists there is not some familiarity with the outstanding 
diplomatic incidents, but when an effort is made to fill in a dip- 
lomatic background to some such end as provides a political 
background for a discussion of domestic politics, one is suddenly 
lost in a maze of significant features and patriotic outbursts. 
A careful consideration of "just what happened" from the dis- 



